October 9, 1959 


To: Norman Smith, Director 


An Analysis and Report, 
with Suggestions. 


This report is divided into three basic segments: 
I. The Problem, and its Structure 
II, The Building of the Cadre 
III. The Attack on Public Law 78. 


Section I, of the report contains condensed program specifications, and 
touches lightly on the subject matter of the two last sections. 


The report implies, but does not explicitly recommend, a division of our 
work as follows: 


I. The Department of Organization 


met 
II, The Department of Compliance 


Tit. The Department of Education and Public Relations. 


(}) 
These three sie Wels departments, whereas the research and office adminis- 
trative functions are considered to be staff functions. Departments IT and 
III may be placed under the direction of one Head. 


The report suggests the employment of at least two new staff members, and 
the shifting of functions among eisting Staff members. It is not intended 
to be presumption, a blueprint, or a god-send to lead the people out of the 
wilderness, This is something for us to chew over. 


Louis Krainock 


The Problem and Its Structure 


Quantitatively, the problem iss organize a target quota of 
150,000 agricultural workers in California; simultaneously, or in sequence, 
begin organizing the whole farm worker group; stay with the job till it 
is done. 


Qualitatively, the problem is not even simply stated. An exami- 
nation of the opposing forces shows that agriculture has no central 
nervous system, no “jugular vein." 


Our principal "enemy" is a straw-man, an image. This image 
€ comno accepted picture of ri ture as bei e of the 
An an f farmer. This family 
farmer has all the virtues we know; country life is clean, it builds 
healthy bodies and healthy minds. Presidents, potentates, and rulers 
of the earth have risen from the handles of the plow. 


This Image of the family-farmer has cloaked the transformation 
of family-farmer agriculture into agri-business, Agriculture became 
corporate agribusiness, with efficient machines, automation, financial 
combination and interlock, dehumanized and depersonalized production, 
shaves, stock, and stock earning, and professional managerial and tech- 
nical staffs. 


The warm, earthy picture of family-farming has masked the 
transformation of agriculture into agribusiness, America's largest 
industry, without the accompaniment or creation of one single new 
law to control it. Agribusiness is free to recruit and use semi- 
slave labor, free to maintain and use wage-breakers and strike-breakers, 
free to operate without minimum wages, maximum hours, unemployment 
insurance, or any of the social, ethical and financial controls 
society impsses on the rest @o) the industrial commmnity. In so doing, 
it received and still receives, federal and State aid. 


The organizing effort has as a major task, if it is to succeed, 
| the destruction of this false image of family~farmerism, and the 
identification of agribusiness for what it is: ruthless, coldblooded 
big business exploitation of people and the land. 
es 

The question is raised, and must be answered: how do you 
destroy that false image? Is this image as important as you say 
it is? 


The answers to question 2 lie in Governor Brown's report on 
who torpedoed his program in the Legislature. He identified the interests 
who successfully blocked the way. They also operated in Congress behind 
Landrum-Griffen. 


The first question is answered thusly: we destroy this 
image by a systematic education campaign aimed at the trade union 


movement, which has its own press, and at the general public. This takes 
the form of pictures, angle stories, filmstrips, movies, radio and TV 
programs and speeches to all possible groups, specialized treatment of 
research materials, the use of newsletters, newspaper, and all other 
media ~ 


We destroy this image also by the use of P.L. 78 and other 
regulations' teeth--a weapon the growers are beginning to fear, The 
specifics of this attack are outlined under another section of this 
discussion, 


Braceroism underlies Agribusiness. 


The financial, social and ideological structure of agribusiness 
is built on cheap labor, upon some bracero concept whether it be Japanese, 
Filipino, Puerto Rican, or Mexican. No matter where you turn in America, 
agribusiness claims the right and privilege of exemption from minimum 
wage laws, of special status. It has auhis sd this state, we have seen, 
from doing a super~excellent selling job. 


Let me reemphasize. Cheap labor underwrites agrib SS 
The displacement of American cheap labor by foreign cheap labor is the 
first step to cheapen all American labor. The stakes are just that big. 


The Meaning of Acribusiness to Our Campaign. 


Agribusiness has no central nervous system, no "jugular vein." 


It has power, and maintains that power, through its money, its intimadative 
capabilities, through its system of alliances and fronts, and through 
brute force. 


Despite this toughness, it is nebulous, vague. This is important 
to us, Whereas past organising efforts in other fields could readily 
identify the adversary and define the problem. In the mines, the 
plants, the construction jobs, the service industries, and even in public 
offices, there was a juguiar vein-if it was a fence, a building and 
doors, a tipple, an office, or even words on pieces of paper-laws, This 
provided a framework for the organizing efforts you aim at an NLRB election, 
or a nose-count, or a strike, or a picket line, or an agreement or 
contract, 


The framework helps determine the stvatecy. The target has a 
fixed abode and home--a street address, You know wuere it is. 


Our target is harder to pinpoint. It is diffused, although 
it has concentrations and associations. These iatter can be "dissolved 
faster than you can keep track of then." There is no framework in a 
business scattered over 150,000 square miles. 


If there is no framework as such, no rallying point, no 
heart, we must create that framework. Our presence is already strengthen- 
ing the growers associations--we are forcing them to organize. This 
provides a part of the framework. We provide the other parts of the 
framework by the outlined program which follows. 


In setting this program into motion, our only inflexible 
rule should be that we remain Zlexible. 


We should also reexamine the battleground in the light of our 
probings. Do we shift forces, regroup, shorten our lines, or enlarge 
the battlefield? 


We need also to learn from the lessons of UPWA, We should be 
able to save much time and effort by avoiding their mistakes, and using 
their best findings. 


The followin: program is set forth: 
Building the Framework. 


I, The Organization and Training of the Staff. 
a. this is a continuous, long term process needing special 
attention now. We need at least one additional top- 
flight Kexd.can-Anierican organizer. 


The Organization ‘ul Training of Volunteer Organizers. 

a. This is a continuous, long term staff activity in which 
each organizer builds and trains his ow groups of VO's. 

b. We must set a target of something like 15,000 volunteer 
organizers. SG) ik SAR 

i 

The Organization and Indoctrination of the Rank and File. 

a. this is a continuous staff and volunteer organizer 
operation. It involves pre-conditioning for the smear 
attacks we must expect, using the rank and file daily 
in the pressure attacks on P.L. 78, regulations, and 
officials and training and hardening our leadership 
eadre. 


The Attack on Public Law 78 and Related ted Regulations. 

a. This is a continuous staff, volunteer organizer and 
rank and file operation. 

b. This is a frontal attack on agribusiness. 

ce. This requires special direction and attention. 


The Educating and Servicing of Comuuni‘y Groups. 

a, This is a continuous staff, volunteer organizer and 
rank and file operation. 

b. It aims at minority grou and commmnity penetration, | 
by making the union indispensible in their lives 
through 
1. aids in securing welfare, medical and legal aid, 

housing, etc. 


The Education of and Cooperation with Civic and Business 

Community Groups. 

a. This ig a continuous staff, volunteer organizer, and 
rank and file operation. 

b. It aims at creating the climate necessary for acceptance 


of organization among those who are onlookers, but 

who can help. 

Tt involves educational and research materials of 

all types! data, speeches, films, articles, conversations, 
etc., all done consciously and deliberately, aimed at 

the particular audience involved. is 


a 


ducation of and Cooperation with Small Growers and 

ly Farmers. 
This is a continuous staff, volunteer organizer and 
renk and file operation. 
It is Le at giving aid and comfort to small growers 
and family farmers, 

TE %S air sd at dividing the ranks of the opposing forces. 4-4” 
It is aimed at destroying agri-business image of "family~ 
fernerism” by showing whe the family farmer really is. 
of 3 Folix Action Program. 

This is a continuous staff, volunteer organizer, and 
rank and file operation. 
Register our people. 
Get them active politically. 


“ae & oo a Type 
Get out the vote, 


Qur staff is mainly green, organization wise. There are some 
nationalistic concepts present which time and patience may cure. There 
is slackness, some waste of time, lack of discipline, and disineclination 


to study hard. There are morale problems due to frustrations. 


On the other hand the steff is mainly young and energetic. It 
ig willing, and eager. It has the rambunctiousness of real worker spirit. 


ith intensive training, a well-blocked out program, and new 
impetus we can forge ahead. We need a new tempo, a more intense pitch. 
While working ag a team, we must each carry an independent responsibility. 
And we must banish any trace of the notion that one of us represents 
mainly his people: Hungarians, Mexican-American, Scotch, Irish, or 
Filipinos. 


The time has come to settle down to work. 


The Building of the Cadre 


The Long Boll. Past efforts to organize have failed, in the main, because of 
three things: lack of leadership, lack of organization, and lack of support. 


Leadership and membership are not synonymous. Leadership listens to 
membership, guides membership, and, tre nslates meubership desi:‘es into the 
practical, operable plan of the moment, which may or may not go as far as 
membership wants to go. 


A limited analysis of past efforts indicates that leadership was 
not really in control of the guide lines; education of members and workers in 
unionism was lacking; there was no cadre of trained leaders, and that a 
concerted, supported, organizing effort over a wide area was impossible under 
the circwistances, en 

Net rerults of these efforts were: abortive strik:s, quickly.-brokenj 
general frustration, and loss of faith anc. ccoafidence in unions; grower's 
further entrenchment in the sewi-peonage systemy hastening the mechanization of 
certain processes; and finally the creation and expansion of the growsrs 
biggest weapon, the bracero system. 

On the positive side, these efforts left behind men and women who, 
despite disappointment and bitterness, retained their faith and militant union 
philosophy. 


The Call to Arms. When AWOC was created last spring, the new Director came 


inte the situation cold. Contfacts ware confined, in many cases, to Mexican- 
Anericans only 


To get started he had to probe, to pick and feel his way, to evaluate 
the situation, to gather in hand the myriad threads of fact and intelligence and 
weave them into a pattern. 


That process has not ended, nor will it end. If a dynamic organizing 
program is to exist, this evaluation nnd snalysis must a on constantly, so 
that changing cirewnustances way be reflected in the plan 


The staff was selected from among leaders of the field workers. 
OQuteide a few, all of the staff are ex-field workers, with years of experience 
as a worker. These men therefore provide a good source of information and 
analytical judgment to the Director. 


Their advice must be weighed in the light of net ordinary or standard 
organizing techniques, if there be such, but against the unorthodox group-dynamics 
techniques, so Pais yg Niamey employed in certain industrial situations. In 
these notable cases, the techniques were noted for not being any ordinary or 
fixed Couknitiens' they were created by inventive men to fit situations which 
were in rapid flux. 


Thus, we are really talking about staying away from hidebound or 
orthodox practices generally, and of devising new techniques which fit our 
problems. In this matter every man should speak his piece. 


The Problem of the Mass. There are about 589,000 agricultural workers in 
California, These people are scattered in an area from the Mexican border 


ply 


nearly 1000 miles northward to Oregon along the Pacific, and inland from 140 
to 220 miles. The geographic spread involved is formidable: 156,801 square 
miles, 


More fortunately, the worker population is concentrated in the major 
valleys. ven so, the spread is huge. 


AWOC has selected a rough triangle running from Marysville - Yuba 
City on the north, to Fresno on the South, to Stockton 2 lodesto on the east, 
and to San Jose on the west. The San Joaquin-Stanislaus areas contain the 
densest concentration of workers. 


Setting a target of 150,000 workers, concentrated in the Fresno, 
Soledad, San Jose, Merced, Modesto, Tracy, Stockton, Sacramento, Lodi, Marysville 


3 ’ 
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and Yuba City areas, it is easy to : hat a simple enumeration of the principal 
areas automatically raises the question of staff ese areas. To cover 
this avea nominally tases a dozen or mox te "coy Lt with organisers could 
mean artybody's guess, certainly not less than rg 

The question arises? could even a large staff cover the area and 
Situation adequately? Probably not, in the ordinary sense of coverage. With 
the expanded use of volunteer organizers, even a small staff can cover a 
very large area. 


We are not dealing here with masses of workers in a plant. We are 
dealing with a mass filled with empty air pockets, or else with comparatively 
little solid matter. 


Ive 


en in the densest concentration are normal dispersions which 
complicate contacts: some workers are completely migratory, with no home at 
all; some live in cheap rooms, hotels and camps, soue live in communities, and 


some commute. 


+t is obvious that to any one given tow in the area, we could easily 
assign and keep busy four or five organizers. While this might be desirable, 
we first do not now have the money for such an expanded staff. Secong, we 
would be hard put to recruit such a large staff of able men, and our adminis- 
trative problems would be increased concomitantly, Third, we are not yet at 
the program stage where we necd a huge staff, 


dectrine that we must expand our activity in any event through the volunteer 


/ In making do with what we have at the moment, we have accepted the 
organizer. 


The Volunteer Organizer. If membership is the blood and sinew of a union 
effort, the volunteer organizer is the skeleton. He, working for no pay, 
is the’ key person who bridges the gu'f between the worker and the paid 
"professional" organizer. 


The worker knows that organizers are pei to organize hin, 


Consciously or not, he comes to feel he hag a Commodity to s per= 
sonal participation in the union. This attitude is partly expresses by speaking 
of the union as "they", or "it," rather than "we," “us,” "our" or "my." 


The volunteer organizer is the leader, the man of influence in 
&@ limited sphere, who interprets the union-~and therefore the staff also-~ 
to the workers, He talks as a worker~leader. He speaks with authority. 


Who are these volunteer organizers? First, we must consider the 
problems of status which exist, particularly among, but not necessarily 
confined to, Mexican@American groups. The writer has found this true of 


Tennesseans, fowans, Montanans and Alaskans, to show the geographic spread 
of the pattern. 


Among the down-trodden groups, particularly among the agricultural 
workers, the status structure is comparatively simple, but vitally important. 
The single recognition one man may get in his lifetime may be some small office 
er function in his fraternal group, his church, or his burial society. This 
brings a desperately needed dignity and recognition, to a life barren of 
recognition or dignity. 


Anyone with experience knows that among workers, fraternal groups, 
there are still smaller groups operating. When the matter of influencing 
a given group comes under consideration, it is observed that there are key 
people, with their followings, who swing the vote, push the decision across, 
or get the job done. 


These key people are the natural leaders who speak for the small 
circle they represent. They may simply be people with more courage than 
others; they are not afraid of the boss. Or they may be the men who get 
jobs for the groups. Or they may be the men whose counsel is sought. In 
any event, these men have the loyalty and support of their groups. Ali of 
us know of the instances where nothing happens until a certain man gives 
the word, 


Recognition of this Power Status. This is the man--or woman--we need, When 
we find the man with the following of ten, or forty, and fit him inte the 


structure of Organizing Committee now and the local union later, he emerges 
as the steward, the grievance man, the negotiator, the union officer. It 
behooves us to look for these key people, these power~centers, now. 


The Care and Feeding of Volunteer Organizers. 


Our volunteer organizer requires a special diet of unionism, 
union techniques, and union philosophy. He transmits this to his people. 
To the degree that we succeed in his indoctrination and development, to 
that degree we break this small “fuehrer principle" on which he operates, 
and make his people a real, working part of the whole. 


The volunteer organizer ici t elvkséppspepks, and pamphlets. 
His followers will, for a long time, see the union through his eyes. It 
is our job to see that those eyes see the democratic patterns, the stakes, 
the goals. 


But, however available the food may be, there must be oonsumers. 
We must get to these key people, and get them involved. 


There is only one way to find thems conscious search, and face- 
to-face contact. You have to look for these people. They are not necessarily 
the biggest, the toughest, the most articulate or the most prominent in the 
group. But they are there. And they are the people after whom we must go. 


They are in the communities, in the camps, in the fields and 
orchards, and on Skid Row. 


The Attack on Public Law 78 


The Mexiean National Program, under Public Law 78 constitutes 
a barrier, a deterrent, and a threat to AWOC's organizing effort. The 
mobile army created under that law depresseé domestic farm wages, damages 
the economy, and erodes the small business community. Besides being a 
wage breaking force, the bracero army is a strikebreaking force. 


It is our job to transform the Mexican National Program and 
Public Law 78 positive aids for our Gaupaipn.It isthe pirpese of this” 
part Of the arecwssisn to Explére How this can be done. ‘The bracero 
program, under Public Law 78, is the underpinning of corporate agri- 
business. It is presently as necessary to agribusiness as the water, 
the fertilizer, or any other conmmidity it takes to raise food for profit. 


The bracero program furnishes us with a paradox’ because it 
is a Federal program, it is the toughest nut to crack: because the 
braceros are here among us, we can use the teeth in P.L. 78 and other 
regulations to fight back. 


Growers and Their Allies, 


The corporate farmers and processors are organized, voeal, and 
have high social status, As the "ins," they have power; they can dis- 
tribute gifts and favors; they are the right people. 


Federal and State officialdom has warmed readily to these 
seductions and blandishments; personal acceptance and attention from the 
"big men" has been a heady wine to many state employees, and identification 
with the corporate interest has been easy and acceptable as a pattern. 

Even in the current administration of Governor Brow, these relationships 
presented nothing unusvals; they are the going thing. Some changes are 
occurring. 


The Agricultural Workers. 


The workers, representin, «°. sces, creeds and color, have 
been and still are disorganized. There are clashes of community among 
them, and beyond misery, little in common between the "fruit tramp," the 
beaten, degraded migratory man, and the strong, closely-knit ties of 
the Mexican-American, the Italian family, or other family groups. 


The latter family groups achieve some measure of stability, 
however poor the standards, They live in communities and create communities. 
They achieve emotional security in family relationships. They have 
strength. 


The same factor which gives them atrength becomes our obstacle 
to organizing. Their family loyalties deter them from moves which might 
harm some relation, however distant, who has elevated himself from the 
ranks of the common labor. Thus the labor contractors, the foremen, 


a 


the sub-managerial and service class, who have a stake in the bracero 
program, have some following which is buttressed by the development 
of a united front against their common enemies. 


The American Anglo-Saxon has still much to do to win the loyalty 

and respect of the Mexican-American, Negro » and other national groups. 

These people still want to see democracy in operation. Their feelings 

of resentment will be reinforced, wherever possible, by those who have 

risen slightly above the common labor group and who are now exploiting 

their former fellows. These people, with selfish personal interests, 

will not stand by idly to see their sources of income shrunk, or their 
influence neutralized. 


In the last analysis, the loyalty feelings are overcome by 
the desire for food and shelter, We can break these loyalties rapidly 


by giving these people a manie$ y dnt, by giving them hope, by giving them 
@ program which will win tu: 


The Status of Public Law 73, and State Laws. 


It is unlikely that there will be immediate changes on P.L. 78 
which might benefit our drive. From one standpoint, such changes might 
well be undesirable; they might seduce the growing militancy which is 
& prerequisite for success, just as the Wagner Act, the dues check~off, 
ane némaoid measures weakened the will of many unions, 

The changes should most desirably come about from our pressure, 
and the enforcement made real by our army of stewards and leaders. 


The same danger of séduction and vitiation are present in 
reliance upon the volumtary action of state officials in cleaning up 
the mess. If we wait for the administration to do it, and it does the 
job, we will have handed over our people's loyalties, in the main, to 
the political forces which accomplished the feat. Here again, most 
desirably the changes showld come from pressure, constant pressure, 
generated by us. 


A Campa, nu of Attack. 


There are a few teeth in P.L. 78 and in state regulations, 
if enforced. Administering these laws are Federal and State officers 
whose skins are now a little thins they are more sensitive to criticisn, 
more responsive to complaints, more vulnerable to attack. There is an 
overall atmosphere of fear and worry that scandal will reach upward and 
outward in high official levels. 


Let us attack! Let us blow the whistle on every violation we 
find, and flood state and Federal officials with complaints. Let us 
systematically report, process, prosecute and check on all violations 
we can find of regulations affecting braceros and domestics. Let us 
follow all this with organized check-ups and constant pressure! Hither 
the Federal and State boys do their jobs and enforce the law, or let them 
get ou¥!! Hither they fish, or eut bait! 


| 
| 
| 
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forms procedures and techniques for processing complaints and actions 
and for following up on them, Staff plans must be laid and here Ernesto 
Galarza should be able to render eital assistance - as to what parts of 
the Fegulations will create the maximum worry for the growers and the 
officials, when we turn loose. 


There should be very specific staff training in how this is to be 
done. The language factor will create some limitations, but we must so 
organize the operation that every staff member spends some time om some phase 
of this operation. Close coordination of all efforts will be essential. 


It is the opinion of the writer that within the next 6 months or a 
year we can make California so hot for the violators j#the law that the 
showdown fight will emerge rather sooner than we think. If, as we should, 
we have in the meantime educated our people, kept them informed of develop- 
ments and fired them up by having them help in this program, our cadre will 
be well trained, and our army formin. 


FT 


~ Backing the Attack: Corollary Activities 


There are a mmber of corollary activities we mst carry on while 
making the main attack. 


Preparing for 1961 


Public Law 78 expires ss such in 1961. In 1960 testimony will be 
taken for revisions in the act, and for e 
sions. 


We may expect grower interests to mount an all-out campaign to 
revise the law so drastically that, for all interests and purposes, the 
domestic worker is through. It is the opinion of the writer that this 
campaign is already basically prepared, and that beginning with the Harvest 
Seminar we are witnessing the launching of their campaign on all fronts. 


“¢ We can throw a sprag into that time table by starting now. We can 
occupy a large part of their attention fighting off emplaints, while we go 
on building. But we need to use allies. 


| ~~ 
| AWOC's Allies 
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We should inmediately select the Congresamen and Senators, as well 
as state legislature men, whom we will use as allies. We must mouat a cam- 
paign of political action, both alone and in conjunction with other groups, 
to educate these legislators on the problems involved. Late 1960 will be 
too late. We must start now, 


Let us list the Senators, such as Mansfield, Church, Neuberger, 
Morse, Douglas, Kefauver, Huuphrey and the others we know. ‘They should be 


| Visited, consulted and involved. Similarly with Congressmen, and with state 
| legislators and officials. 


te 


In addition, the goodwill and influence of other groups should be 
sought and cultivated: The Democratic Club, The National Farmers Union, 
The Grange, The ACLU, and ADA; the many socially minded liberal groups. 


We must not only periodically visit and know these peoples we mst 
send them our materials regularly -- and these materials must, when neces- 
sary, be specially adapted for convenience and speed of assimilation. 


This is a massive program, but it is not all: we have other allies 
to develop. 


The Busineseman and Civic Official Allies 


The editorials from the Imperial Valley, and our own informal sur- 
vey, have shown us that the bracero program cuts deep into community life. 
Businessmen measure most things by the dollar, Tax assessors likewise, 

City officials must think in terms of tax bases and budgets, We know what 
the bracero program does to these aspects of organized community living. 


jeré we have the growers by the tail on a downhill pull. The grower 
wants to displace domestics. He wants to use braceros. The more braceros 
he uses, the more local economies are affected, A chain is set up which we 
can use against the growers. 


The more braceros are brought in, and domestics displaced, the less 
money rings up in local business tills. Unless the bracero brings his family 
from Mexico, he is going te want to take his money back to Mexico, Business- 
men know this. 


The grower cannot force the bracero to spend his money Stateside and 
thus partially appease businesswen. Unless the bracero brings his family, in 
Which cage these will have become inwigrant labor. 


We must arouse the business and civic commnity by a planned progran, 
and enlist their action aid. Here again, education on a continuous, long-term 
basis is called for. But the growers, if we prevent the bringing of families 
(which is besides, costly, and an enormous job) are caught in their own trap. 

They cannot continue using the bracero and appeasing ‘i.e businessman and the 
city officials. 


The Other Comunity Allies 

The other commmity allies are churches, educational institutions, 
civic and fraternal clubs, health and welfare people, and organized groups. 
The approach te them can be tailored, with special emphasis on the community 
impacts of the bracero progran. 
The Trade Union Allies 


Here we have potentially our greatest allies, for trade unionists 
are citizens, church members, club members, teachers and a few city officials. 
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We cannot stop with an occasional speech to a central 1a or council 
or to a local union meetin We need to ask for the establishment of action 
committees with whom we work, and who in turn can go back to their menber- 
ship with official endorsement, and with a prograr 


Our Menbership Allies. Let us begin to work on our people to become vocally 
and nd politically activ If they register, they poise a threat to those 

who oppose us, If they vote, they will help make the decisions. More than 
political power, we need te involve our rank and file in battles, in 

i sus whieh test their strength, challenge them, and give them leader- 
ship experience, 


Summary and Conclusion. A campaign of attack on P.L. 78 and related laws is 
here proposed, plus a campaign of attack on the growers, and consequen’ tly 


k 
on the problems, through various elements of the community. A campaign of 
education and allymaking for 1961 and the 


he future is proposed. 


A single coordinator of this program should be designated, under 
of the AWOC director. 


